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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to determine the 
predictive power of affective and cognitive variables, measure 
students* affective and cognitive levels of development, and examine 
the relationship of the affective domain to the cognitive domain of 
students. Data were collected from 100 randomly selected students in 
the Child Development I course at Stout State University, 
Instrumentation included the Inventory of Attitudes on Child Guidance 
and the DV-Child Development Inventory. Results of a three-phase 
study supported the hypothesis that student performance in the course 
can be predicted from the DV-Child Development Inventory. Data 
analysis supported the hypothesis that a cognitively oriented course 
would have a significant influence on changing students attitudes, 
but the hypothesis that observing children while studying child 
development would significantly influence students' child guidance 
attitudes was not supported. No significant attitude changes occurred 
in the areas of understanding the child, reflecting and accepting the 
child's feelings, redirecting undesirable behavior, encouraging 
independence and initiative, and encouraging verbalization. There was 
a significant change in student attitudes in the area of encouraging 
creativity by those students who had an observation experience. (MBM) 
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APPENDIX 



INTRODUCTION 



TlR. Hisconsin t.'l.K.U. project Is designed to promote educatim.ol 
research in the Wisconsin State University system. Its primary object .ve 
is the development of interest in the eapacity to carry on research 
concerned with the improvement of teaching and learning. The C.O.R.U. 
project is aimed specifically at strengthening instruction. This investiga- 
tion was designed to plan, organize and develop improved instructional 
media for the introductory child development course which presently serves 

betwcoii 800-1,000 students per year. 

The underlying assumption of this study was that students, through the 

utilization of modified instructional packages and within the framework of 
a cognitive orientation, would significantly change their attitudes toward 
children during the Child Development I course. The central problem ol 
the study was to determine the effectiveness of the introductory course, 
in relationship to the course design, on the cognitive and affective develop- 

meat of students . 

university observation laboratories for studying children are ofieii un- 
structured, presuming that students will acquire "a feeling" for cluldien 
by observing them. Many programs often operate under the assumption that 
dovolopnicnt in the affective domain must proceed development in tlic cognitive 
domain. This project proposed an alternative approach to more efficiently 
assist the student in acquiring positive attitudes toward children based 
the promise that the affective domain of the student's development will be 
increased as a by-product of his cognitive growth. Another premise wn.s ihat 
unstructured observation laboratories are of negligible value to the student's 

affective development. 
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In rho iniroduclory child dcve loj^ment. course, laboratory exporic?ncos 
‘Ncre [Previously designed whereby tlie student observed the behavior and 
activities of children in the university Child Study Center. Check sheets 
were usually provided to give direction for the activity being observed. 

The structure of the course evolved into two hours of lecture per week 
for large groups of one hundred or more students and two-hours laborator)' 
per week devoted to student participation and instruction for smal 1 
groujps of twenty’ to twenty-five students. This design j')resented three 
niajor problems: 

i-^irst , the mechanics of scheduling and the management of observation 
ex{)erienccs for several hundred students as Stout limited Child Study 
Center facil.tiy made an efficient learning situation impossible. Tile 
Child Study Center can accommodate eight students per hour* ITie chilaren^s 
programs are in operation six liours per day, thus allowing for observation 
by forty-eight students per day at five days per week or three-hundred 
twenty student hours per w’eek . The number of students requiring observation 
experiences in the Child Study Center presently amounts to 1, 000-1, dOO 
student iiours per week. Staff resources and limited space do not jpcjanit 
adequate coverage for such services to students. 

S econd , facilitating accurate interpretation of observationsanu 
meaningful dialogue among students necessitated designing a situation 
whereby all students observe similar behavior and developmental asyccl^ 
of children. Limited resources prevented implementation of this design, 

Th 1 r d , the scheduling of students in large lecture sections of JdO SOO 
has become necessary, 'flie presentation of materials and information as 
well as management of these classes, required major alteration of the 
instruct ional package concept. The instructional package approach in 
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tills investigation was modified in order to accommodate large sections 
of students with limited staff and facility resources. 

The instructional package approach to learning was operationalised 
for this project as the idcntific nioii and development of specific 
child development competencies, lliese were categorised into three areas: 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. The necessary learning experiences 
wore organised to assist students to achieve the desired behavioral 
objectives of the course. Ultimately, after a level of mastery had been 
reached, the student proceeded to tlie next phase of experiences. if 
the expected mastery was not achieved, additional work was pursued until 
mastery was accomplished. 

Several methods of structuring the course were explored to 
accommodate a large enrollment while attempting to provide more effective 
learning experiences for the student and more efficient utilization of staff 
resources. The course design fo*: this project evolved into two lecture; 
periods and two laboratory periods per week. Laboratory experiences, 
generally organized around the observation of young children in a nursery 
school setting, were changed to include instructional activities, group 
dialogue, and student participation under the direction of a graduate 
teaching assistant. 

Competencies to be achieved by the students in the labs were identified 
at the outset of the course. The experiences necessar)- to achieve these 
competencies were provided through a variety of media including films, 
materials, readings, observations, etc. Laboratory instructors provided 
a base for interaction and discussion among students in addition to di:cection 
for utilization of learning resources. Tlie evaluation of students was 
accomplished by objective, machine scored tests designed by the instructors. 
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Th'j tasks li.slud below were planned, initiated, and achieved as the 

C.O.R.li. |)roject was completed: 

1. The course structure and content were redesigned to accommodate 
integration of lecture, discussion and instructioiial packages around 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains for large sections of 
100 to 500 students, ilie large sections met two hours per week and 
were divided into small groups of 20-25 students meeting two additional 
hours per week. 

2. An extensive, 4x6 card file of pre-test/post-test questions for 
evaluation purposes was developed and utilized. 

5. An instrument composed of seven subscales ( DV-Child Development 
Inventory) was developed for measuring st.ident competencies in 
cognitive areas of child development. (This instrument is also 
conceived as a potential device for testing out of the course.) 

4. A child care attitude scale (Inventory of Attitudes on Child Guidance ) 
was revised for doterming student achievement in the affective domain. 

5. A video tape was developed for use with the instructional package on 
motor development. 

6. An evaluation of the DV-CDI was ccjnpleted by Dr. Boyd C. Rollins, Bringham 
Young University. Following his evaluation. Dr. Rollins met with the 
instructors to discuss utilization of the instrument in the child 
development course. 

7. Visits to children's programs by the course instructors were made to 
collect additional information concerning possible alternatives for 
participation and observation by child development students. Tlie 
following visits offered input into the C.O.R.D. project; 
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I’arcnt ClulJ Center- -Minneapolis , Minnesota 
Morrill Palmer Institute of Human Development 
and i'amily Li fe- -Detroit , Michigan 
Bank Street Collegc--New York, New York 

8. Four graduate assistants, working with the child development 
instructors, are continuing the development of a laboratory manual 
for use in individual nnd group experiences. 

9. Modified instructional packages were identified in the areas listed 
below. Some were completed and some are still to be develoi'ed. 

A. Development 

1. Definition of growtli, maturation, and development 

2. Principles of development 

3. Individual variation 

4. Developmental tasks 

5. Critical periods 

B. Body Growth 

1. Structure and function of brain 

2. Structure and function of nervous system 

3. Structure and function of teeth 

4. Structure and function of bone 

5. Structure and function of muscle 

C. Measurement ol 'rowth 

1. Computation of mean and standard deviation 
(adapted from Sedgwick/Courtney) 

2. Age, height and weig.it 

3. Prediction of weiglit and height 

4. Diagnosis of accelerated or slow weight and height 

5. Use of growth norms and growth charts 
C. Weight and height sequence 

D. Influences upon Development 

1 . Genetic 

2. Organic 

3. Environmental 

4. Nutrition 

5. Race/cultu'ra'' 

E. Adjustment of Physical Disorders 

1. Adjustment consequences 

2. Male-female differences 
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!■ . Introduction to Motor iJevelopmcnt 

1. Opcrat i.on,'il definitions 

2. Uclationsliip of motor development to growth 
and maturation 

а. \eurologi cnl re lat ionsliip to develo]iment 

. Categorization and sequence of motor development 

C. Measurements of Motor Uevelopment 

1 . Scales for measuring motor development 

2. Assessment of normal and abiiormal motor development 
5. Syiniitonis of accelerated and slow motor development 

11. Motor Deve lojnnen t Sequence 

1. liarly childhood 

2. School-age child 

3. Adolescent 

1. .Motor Uevelopment Adjustments 

1 . Male-female differences 

2. Promotion and stimulation of motor skills 

3. Adjustments to physical defects 

4. Therapy and compensatory programs 

. Progran) Models in liarly Childhood Education 

1. Tlie Traditional Nursery School 

2. 'Die New Nursery School 

3. Bereiter-Engclmann program 

4. Reinforcement program- -operant conditioning 

5. Montessori 

б. Darcee program 

7. Martin Deutsch program 

K. .Assessment of Early Childhood Education Program 

1. Spodek's criteria 

2. Goals vs. methods and techniques 

3. Evaluation 

L. Intellectual Development 

1. Structure of Intelligence 

2. Behavior composition of I.Q. tests 

5. Measurement and prediction of I.Q. 

4. Measurement and prediction of achievement 

5. Measurement and prediction of motivation 

M. Socialization 

1. Models of parent/ciiild interaction 

2. Measurements of achievement 

3. Adjustment mechanisms 
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REVIliW or LITtRATURli 



A review of literature on attitude reflects a need for an emphasis 

directed toward the study of cognitive, motivational, and behavioral 

aspects of learning processes. Much research on attitude change seems to 

suffer fror a plurality of self-def lat ing objectives. Studies often begin as 

attempts to describe the distribution of opinions among sections of the 

populations. It appears tliat negligence in detailing the behavior from which 

attitudes are inferred has been one of tlic problems in researching attitude. 

There is a tendency to become preoccupied with independent variables 

resulting in crude ratings of the dependent variables by wliich hypotheses are 

accepted or rejected. (Sherif and Sherif, 1965). A more appropriate 

approach may be the assessment of beliavioral correlates of attitudes. 

order to increase the relevance of change. Cook and Seltc (1964) suggested 

a refinement of behavioral indices of attitudes coupled with more vigorous 

attempts to conceptualize linkages by the attitudes and behaviors. 

Perhaps, research has too often been directed at attempting to predict 

some behavior from some measure of attitude and tnus has found little or 

no relationship between tlie variables. Ratlier than questioning the basic 

assumptions underlying a strong relationship between the attitude and behavior 

there has been a tendency to blame failure oii measurement instrujnents and/or 

definitions of attitudes. Clarification of the goals of attitude stud)' 

cannot be over emphasized. Koslin (1967) states: 

”At an abstract level, the aim of research is directed toward 
formulating generalizations about the regularities of attitude 
phenomena. A theory of attitudes should organize invariant 
relationships (laws into a logical internally consistent structure) 
that explain how attitudes are formed and transformed in a wide 
array of situations. The goal of attitude theory construction is 
to formulate a logically connected structure of lawful relations that 
govern how attitudes are formed and changed in the widest possible 
set of circumstances, during human development, and in response to 
social interaction and persuasion in all social setting.? the world over. 



-s- 

Ttu' concept of attitude has thus evolved from a unidimensional lo 
a mui t i diinensionii 1 concept consisting ol' affective and cognitive coinpoiuMils . 
I'hough improvements in general unders Landings of the relationship between 
the beliefs and attitude have resulted, there seems to be a lack of under- 
standing of the specific relationship between these. (Fishbein, 1907) 

The term, attitude, has become broadly interpreted to signify a 
multitide of meanings to various writers. Because of its abstractness and 
serviceability, tiie inevitable result has been that the meaning of altitude 
is somewhat indefinite and its scientific status is often called into 
(jucstion. In spite of the animadversions of critics, the term is now ii\ 
nearl)' universal use and plays a central role in most of the recent 
systematic studies in social psychology- 

Slierif and Sheri f (196S) present the following characteristics of 
attitude : 

1. Attitudes are not innate. It is assumed that the appearance 
of an attitude is dependent on learning. Attitudes belong to 
that domain of iiuman motivation variously studied under the labels 
of ^social drives”, "social needs”, "social orientauions” , etc. 

. Attitudes are not temporary states but are more or less enduring 
once they arc formed. Attitudes do changc--but once formed they 
acquire a regulatory function such that, within limits, they are 
not subject to change with the ups and downs of homeostatic 
functioning of the organism or with every just noticeable varlaiion ii; 
the stimulus conditions, 

3. Attitudes always imply a relationship between the person and tiu; 
objects. Attitudes are not self-generated, psychologically. 

17iey are formed or learned in relation to identifiable referents, 

whether these arc persons, groups, institutions, objects, values, 

O 

JC social issues, or ideologies. 
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■1. The relationship bct\v’cen the person and object is not neutial 
Init has inot i vat i onal affective properties. The linkage between 
the self and the social environment is seldom neutral, 
h. 'Hie formation of attitudes is integral to the process of 
forming a self-concept. 

because these criteria include the person’s relatedness to reJevant objects 
on a conceptual level, the approach is cognitive. It is also motivational 
and affective because attitudes are not neutral affairs. It is a behavioral 
approach because the only possible data from which attitude can be inferi'od 
are behaviors, either verbal or non-verbal. 

Operationally, Sherif and Sherif define the concept of attitude us 
’’the individual’s set of categories for evaluating a stimulus domain, which 
he has established as he learns about the domain in interaction with other 
persons and which relate him to various subsets within the domain with varying 
degrees of positive or negative affect.” Every attitudinal reaction thus 
implies that the person has compared, evaluated, or chosen among alternatives; 
thus, a judgment process occurs. 

Krech and Crutchfield (1948) define attitude globally as ”an ciiduring 
organization of motivational, emotional, perceptual, and cognitive process 
with respect to some aspect of the individual’s world.” 

The assumption that attitudes can be measured, conceding that 
attitude is a complex affair which cannot be wholly described by any single 
numerical index, is supported by Thurstone (1967). The attitude is the 
researcher’s main interest. Opinion and belief have interest only when 
interpreted as symbols of attitude. Measurement is aimed at something about 
attitudes, and opinion or belief in tliis context serve as a means for 
measurement . 
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Allitudcs involve bolh affective and cognitive compojients (Sanlh, 

Hrunor, and Wliitc, 1900). These components interact intimate])' with one 
another so that cognitions about attitudinal objects are not felt to be 
analy::able witliout cons i derat i on of affective forces. 

Two important recent theoretical developments, Festinger's dissonance 
thcorv', and lleider's theory of cognitive balance, deal conceptually wit[i 
the effects of organizing forces and affective forces ujion cognitive elements. 
Both arc concerned with changes in cognitive structure. I'estingcr’s theory 
(1937) deals mainly with inconsistencies between ’relief and action, and 
attempts to specify certain circumstances under which tlicre will be more or 
less change in belief as an outgrowth of cognitive ’’dissonance” due to 
such inconsistencies. Cognitive balance is claimed to exist if attitudes 
toward the parts of a causal unit are similar (Insko, 1967)* 

Ooob (1947) argues that there may not be a one-to-one relationship 
('‘ctwccn attitude and behavior. Attitude conceived as a learned predis- 
]>osition to respond infers that tl\e attitude is learned. One must learn 
what response to make; that is, there is no innate relationship between liie 
attitude and behavior because one still has to learn a behavior response, 
Fishbein (1965a) views beliefs and behavioral intentions as a i)art 
of attitude but defines these independently and views tiicm as phenomenon 
that are related to attitudes. Beliefs and behavioral intentions in thi.s 
context are considered as determinants or consequents of an ijidividual ’ s 
attitude. These take on a unidimensional form as indicants of one’s 
attitude. 

iTie research of Rosenberg and others (I960), Zajojic ( 1954), Fishbein 
(1967 ), and others demonstrated that an individual’s attitudes toward an>' 
object are a function of his beliefs about the object and the evaluative 
aspects of those beliefs. A single ’’affective” score on an attitude .scale 






was a.ssuniod to bo liiglily related to an individaui's beliefs ai'Oiit an 
attitude (.ibjeet. 

l-ishbein (.1967) theorized that the attitude score is indexed fronu a 
consideration of tlie respondent's beliefs, his agreement or disagreement with 
eacii of the statements. Tliis was in keeping witli the Likert scaling where 
tile subject is confronted with a scries of belief statements. A similar 
application was made in tlie Bogardus ( 1925) Social ilistance Scale wlK-re the 
single affective score obtained is based on a consideration of an individual’s 
behavioral intentions and the evaluative aspects of these intentions. Tlie 
purpose of tliis approacli to measurement was to arrive at a single score 
that would represent how favorable or unfavorable an individual was toward 
the attitude object in question. 

Tlie conception of an attitude as a disposition to evaluate certain 
objects, actions and situations in a certain manner was presented li\' 

Chein (1947). This author theorized that attitude may be conscious or 
unconscious; that attitude may be momentary or persistent; and that attitude 
ina>' pertain to matters socially significant or insignificant. The evaluations 
may or ma>' not have strong personal pertinence, self-reference, or ego- 
involvement . 

Chein ( 1947j listed the following agreements among rcsearcher.s 
concerning the nature of attitudes; 

1. .A person is not born with his attitudes; 

2. The learning process plays a major role in the development 
of attitudes ; 

5. Attitudes involve problems of perception and motivation; 

4. As a result of a particular attitude a person may be more 
likely to perceive certain objects than others; 
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5. Some attitudes affect perceptions after their arousal even 
liiougl'. the)' may not have oriented the person originally 
in the direction of the perceived olijccts; 

0. Specific behavior cannot lie safely predicted from a knowledge 
of attitude alone; and 

7. People may act contrary to their attitudes. 

'I'he position taken by Chein (1947) was that process of thought and 
perception, leading to the formulation of learning, play a major role in 
the generation of attitudes. Past learning, for example, are significant 
in determining how a given situation or object is perceived and what a 
person wants in it rather than in what learning had previously occurred. 

In tlie cognitive summation theory, Fishbein (1965) proposed that with 
respect to any object, an individual has a positive, negative, or neutral attitude; 
that is a mediating evaluative response associated with every stimulus. Beliefs 
about an object may be viewed in terms of probability (or strengtli) of stimulus 
response associations. In this framework, a belief system, the habit-family 
nierarciiy of responses, is the totality of an individual's beliefs about an 
object. The higher the response in the hierarchy, the stronger the bel iel'. 

Tlius , the strength of an individual's beliefs about the object and the 
evaluative aspect of those beliefs can be predicted. 

Fislibein (1967) indicated that most of the standardized attitude 
measurement instruments (Thurston Scales, Likert Scales, Guttman Scales, and 
others) obtain their estimates of attitude througli consideration of a set 
of tlic respondent's beliefs about the attitude object and the evaluative 
aspects of tliose beliefs, lie further stated that the amount and direction of 
attitude change results in a function of; 1) the numoer, strength and evaluative 




aspects of the new beliefs he learns and 2) the individual's initial attitude, 
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,inu thus the number, strength, and evaluative aspects of his salient 
An individual’s attitude toward some concepi will only chaiige if he U'arns 
something new aliout the concept* 

To contributj to the conduct of researcii on an improved basis through 
consolidated tliought about tlie nature of attitude and attitude cliangc processes, 
Hartley (1967) insisted that researchers must: 

IJ he sensitive to the social atmosphere within the framework of 
which research undertakings are developed; 

1) endeavor to identify and report the nature of the reference 
groui^s dominant for tiie respondents at the time and under the 
conditions of the data collection; and 

to explore, even if only speculatively, how, under different 
circumstances with different reference groups evoked, the s^rme 
subjects might respond differently to the same materials. 

The work of liovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (1949) as well as that of 
Shcrif and Sherif (1965) and Bcrclson (1948) clearly demonstrated that the 
attitudes easiest to change, shape, or form are the least structurec ones. 

Snerif and Cantril (1945) presented evidence that once attitudes are formed 
they tend to maintain tiiemselves. During his social growth, the child naturally 
icarns about many different substantive areas of life, including institutions, 
events, people, and even the states that individuals experience. The child, 
through these processes, develops certain underlying predispositions that serve 
as potentials for his actions. For each such area, the child formulates 
evaluative judgments and acquires standards that define appropriate functioning 
in relation to that area. As a result, the child acts in a particular wa>’ 
when rele\*ant circumstances arise. Together, such underlying predispositions 
and the consequences of these for action constitute an individual’s orientations. 
These orientations, concluded Siierif and Cantril (1945), represent clusters of 








ph'jnonieiKi i ly related social attitudes witii their co)n[}oncnt beliefs, 
values , standards , and performances . 

danipbell tl'.U)7) empila^> i r^cd that orientation has cognitive, affective, 
normative, and l>ehavioral components. These comjionents arc basically similar 
to frequently used classifications of attitudinal components. This researcher 
asserted that wlicn attitudes arc considered, often the datum representing the 
individual’s performance in a given situation, or the behavioral component, 
is not considered as an integral aspect of the attitude. A popular research 
question was posed; ”llow well do attitudes and behavior fit?" 'This question 
gains deeper perspective when examined within the context of tlic inter- 
relation between the several components of an orientation. Caiiipbcll 
briefly defined tliese: 

1) Cognitive--Beliefs and opinions: the child develops certain 

definitions of the matter; gains information; and formulates his 
own views or adopts those of others. 

2) Affective --Likes or dislikes: he accepts or rejects and has 

certain feelings about the matter. 

5) Normat ive - -Acquis it ion of certain standards: the individual’s 

views of how he should act; iiis acceptance of a certain role; the 
extent to which he judges heightened emotionality to be appropriate; 
and Iris development of notions about appropriate ways others should 
behave . 

4) Bchavioral --Manifes Nation of orientation through action: the 

extent to which the child stoically accepts procedures; tiie extent 
to which he carries out standards. 

Tliese components arc all inextricably intertwined and are not separate 
or distinct entities. Precisely during childhood when the self-image is most 
unformed and unstructured, the child emerging into the stage of self-consci ousficss. 
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for (.'xamii 1 , lias iiothini,; concrete upon which to base a .se 1 1'- estimate . Hence, 
.iccordiiii; to Slierif and Slieri f (196SJ, witli parents, adults, and especially 
teachers holding a virtual monopoly on communicat i ons , these adults' attitudes 
have part icu lari}' powerful significance at this period on the child's life. 

Stedman (194S) directed an investigation of knowledges and attitiulcs oi 
parents and other adults regarding child behavior in everyday situations. Tiie 
study included 85.3 respondents consisting of 130 iiigh school students, -199 
college women, and 204 non-school attending adults. A measurement instiument 
was constructed wiiercby subjects responded to statements concerning areas of 
child psychology, mental hygiene, child development, parent education and nursery 
education. Tile instrument was tested and deemed valid and reliable for use 
in measuring insights of parents and others into the behavior of children. 

Data indicated a need for more education in child guidance, especially for 
parents. College students having had education and home economics courses 
scored significantly higher, at the .05 level of confidence, than tiiose not 
having had sucii courses. Parents did not score higher than non-parents. 

Lane (1967) supported the importance of teacher training programs in 

placing particular emphasis upon the development of chi Id guidance attitudes 
in prospective teachers and others working with young children. Kinzie (19()5) 
ascertained that the philosophy of child guidance most popular in tlie United 
States university nursery school laboratory programs is the democratic- 
developmental philosopliy. 

Tile greater flexibility of behavior during childliood in contrast to 
later periods of life implies a need for tlie most favorable environmental 
conditions including the attitudes of those individuals interacting witii 
cliildren. Barker (1946) declared: 
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nc arc all familiar with the claim that the child so 
comi'detcly father to the man that society is helpless before 
the lichavior built into some of its memhers in childhood. 

.\ccording to this view, child psychology is basic not oiuy 
to the individual, hut also to societal adjustment. The hope 
that tlie ills of society can h/C cured in the nursery is 
undoubt. ed 1 >■ strong--tlie flexibility of behavior in child- 
iiood is the basis of hope that the society may finally learn 
to buid more adequate behavior into all of its children. 

I'wc studies reported the utility of educational exjieriences for the 

enhancement of child guidc'ce attitudes related to the democrat! c-develoi.niient a I 

pli i 1 osopii)’ . However, the evidence pre.sented appeared equivocal. Usiiig the 

C))ild Guidance Survey djveiojjed by Wiley (.1950) and the Parent Att itude 

Survey designed i)y Shoben (1949), Walters (1958) found that an int roductor>' 

course in child development and gniidance produced attitude changes, in the 

direction of the democratic-developmental philosophy, in home economics 

college students. However, a control group of home economics students 

not taking the course changed in the same dii'cction and almost to the same 



degree . 

Findings in a follow-up study by Walters (1959) indicated that college 
seniors in home economics continued changing toward this philosophy following 
completion of the introductory course. Walters concluded that the whole 
program of the students, rather than a specific course in child guidance 
was influenc'ng attitude change. 

Marsliall and others (1960), using the Parent Attitu Research I nstrumen t 
developed by Schaefer and Bell (1958), fouiid that the child uidance attitudes 
of college students changed while taking an introductory child development 
course. However, they found that an introduction of the democratic- 
developmental philosopn;,' of child guiiiancc to the students at the beginning 
of tlie course and then an opportunity to observe the use of child guidance 
techniques implementing this philosophy in a laboratory nursery school increased 
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atLitjdcs oF students who were already iiighly reflecting tlie philosophy 
hut decreased such attitude’s of students wlto were initially low. 

The concept ’'attitude" is used in this report to denote tlic sum 
total of one's i nc 1 inat i.ons and feelings, prejudices or biases, preconceived 
notions, ideas, fears, tlireats, and convictions about an\- specified oliject. 
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This study investigated the cognitive and affective domains of 
teach ing- 1 earn ing situations in child development. Based on the assumption 
that course experiences significantly influence student attitudes and 
knowledge, a three phase prolilem wjth instructional i inp roveinent rumi i'i cat i on 
was designed through which the investigation was conducted. The following 
sununarizes tlie concerns and states the hypothesis for each phase. 

Phase 1: A study of the relationship between: student affective and 

cognitive competencies in child development; course grade 
and cognitive scores; course grade and affective scores; 
course grade and grade point average (G.P.A.j; G.P..A. 
and cognitive scores; and grade point average and affective 
scores . 

Hypothesis; A prediction of student performance can be 

based on a positive correlation of the a Tective 
scores (attitudes), cognitive scores (knowledges 
and understandings), course grade, and G.P.A. 
at the conclusion of the Child Development 1 
course . 

Phase II: An examination of the change in student attitudes toward 

children during a one-semester, three credit introductor\' 
child development course. 

Hypothesis: Students enrolled in Child Development I will 

reflect significantly favorable changes in 
attitudes toward children over a period of one 



semester . 
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Phase III: A study ol‘ tiu.- djfPei’eiiccs in the ai'feclive domain (atlitudes; 

between students utilising observation of children and 
students not utilizing observation. 

iiypotliesis : Students experiencing observation whi J e 

engaged in the Child Devo lo]:)ment 1 course 
(experimental ) will have a more favorable 
change in attitudes toward ch i Idrcn than 
students in the course without the observation 
experience (control) . 

1‘hc methodology herein specifies the variables, ins t rujnentat ion , 
sampling, research design and statistical procedure utilized in testing the 
above luq^othesis . 




VARI ABId:S : Tins study focused on two major variables effecting the 

cognitive and affective domains: the child development course, and observa- 

tion experiences while studying child development. 

INSTItUMENTATION: "THb INVENTORY OF ATTITUnbS ON CHILD GUlDyVNClP' (lACli) 

was selected for the purpose of measuring student attitudes tovvard chi Idren 
before and after the course experiences iii Child Development. This 
instrument was designed by Kinzie (ly62) to measure attitudes toward 
cliildren reflective of tlie democratic-developmental philosophy. [I*or 
details of tlie development of the lACG and tests for validity and 
reliability of the separate scales, see Kinzie, 1905.) For use in this 
study, the lACG was revised to contain a total of thirty-six items subdivided 
into six scales with six items on each scale. The scale titles and definitions 
are summarized: 

1. UNDERSTANDING THE C1IILD--Each child is viewed as a worthwiiile 
individual regardless of physical, mental, and/or emotional 
limitations. The child is neither pushed nor forced to measure 
up to preconceived standards. The adult views things and 
circumstances from the child ^s point of view. 
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and ArchPiiNu nii-. uiilu's i'iii:LiNi;s--Tho auuit rot'iocis, 
verbally, the fecJinj’S which tlic child i,s expressing through 
hohavior or verbalization, recognizing that by doing so the child is 
able to more readily recognize and accept his own feelings. i’he 
adult recognizes the more favorable results of allowing a child to 
say or act oiit liow he feels rather than suppress feelings within 
himself. The adult is not threatened by tlie child’s expression of 
negative feelings. 

.3. RliDI Rli'LTlNCi UMDIiSlRABLli BliHAV10R-“i'hc child is allowed to accoinjilish 
his original purpose in an acceptable manner with.out being shamed or 
blamed, and without being made to feel guilty. The adult indicates 
the appropriate behavior to the child. 

4. TNCOURyXG ING VI:RBALIZATI0N-"Tl7e child is given many opportun i t i for 
free, creative-type dramatic play and activit}', allowing for free 
verbal expression of feelings. ^Flic adult listens attentively and 
sincerely to the child's suggestions. 

5. ENCOURAGING INDEPENUhNCh AND INITIATIVE- -The adult observes the 
child and waits before offering help. The adult plans for 
flexibility through free play periods, d’hc child is allowed to 
make choices concerning activities and decisions which affect him. 

6. ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY'- -Tlie child is provided a wide varLct>- of 
self-expression materials and is not required to produce a 
finished product. The child may use a variety of media. 'I'he 
adult recognizes that the process of working with materials and 
expression of oneself is of greatest importance for the chi . 

Examples of items used on each scale included such statements as ”A child’s 
misbehavior is usual !>• a result of misunderstanding, anger, fear, or hui’t"; 
"Adults should not permit frequent crying in a child"; and "Punishnwinl iua>' teach 
a child what not to do, but it does not teach him what to do." To such itoihs, 
respondents were requested to cheek "strongly agree," "mildly agree," "mildly 
disagree," or "strongly disagree." A score was assigned for cacli item on 
the six attitude scales to denote amount of knowledge and experience for each 
of the thirty six components in the inventory. Each response was scored 
1, 2, 5, or 4 with a high score indicating a greater degree of agreuiicnt with 
the democratic-developmental philosophy of cliild guidance. Por scoring 
purposes, scores on certain items were reversed where strong disagreement 
withi the statement denoted agreement with the ph i losoj)h>- . Summated scores 
were obtained by totalling item scores for eaci) scale. 
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The D-V CillLb UbVhhUPMHNT INVENTORY (UV-Cl)l) wa^ developed liy uraper 

and Vansiekle (1969) to operationalize knowledges and understanding in seven 

areas of (Jhild Uevc 1 opinent . The instrument was designed to measure the level 

of unders t ariding ‘oased on factual informati on . A total of forty-two items 

were subdivided into seven scales, each containing six multiple choice items. 

The scale titles and definitions are summarized; 

1. L;\NGUAGE DEVELOPMI:NT--Rcceptive and expressive communication 
act i vit ies . 

2 . NDTOR DEVELOPMENT- -bevel opmental direction , manipulation , 1 ocomo- 
tion, differentiation, integration, and cumulative experiences. 

5. PllYSCIAL DOVi:LOPMENT--Growth , maturation, heredit}^ and individual 
variation . 

4. PROBLEM SOLYING--Progressive differentiation and integration of 
concepts . 

5. SENSORY PERCEPTION--Sensitivity and response capabilities 
(sensorimotor responses and reflex activities). 

6. PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT- -Development from conception to birth. 

7. SELF-CONCEPT- -Se If and social awareness and the development of 
trust and self confidence. 

Items used on each scale included such statements as: 

’’During the Child *s early years, motor development means: 

A. As a child grows, certain parts of his body mature and 

he begins to control fimctions such as walkings talking 
and feeding himself without help from adults. 

B. The chi Id ^s control over most parts of his body does not 

really begin until after he starts school. 

C. At age 5, the child begins to develop more control over 

parts of tlie body for throwing, catching, writing, hammerings 
etc . 

D. At 4 or 5 years of age, the child begins to gain control 

over parts of his body used for walking, running, swimmings 
climbing, feeding and dressing.” 

Respondents were requested to rank the four choices, marking 1 for 
most accurate; 2 and 5 for partially accurate and 4 for the incorrect answer. 
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SA.MPL IXT) : A random sampling included one hundred students enrolled in 

tlie Cliild Development I course at Stout State University. Data for 
measuring attitude cliange were collected from tlie above subjects before and 
after t!ie course. Data for measuring child development knowledge and under- 
standing were collected from the same subjects at the end of the course. 

Data for comparing affective and cognitive competencies between experimental 
and control groups were collected from forty of the above subjects; twenty 
experimental and twenty control. 

Di-iSIGN ;\jND statistical TECHNIQUES : Tlie operational nul 1 iiypotiiesis an.d 

statistical treatment of data for each phase of the study included tlie 
fol lowing : 

Pliase I: Null Hypothesis: The course will effect no significant 



relationship between the attitudes reflected by the I.ACG, tlie 
knowledge and understanding reflected by the DV-CDI, the course 
grade, and the university G.P.A. 

Pearson's Product Moment Correlation Coefficient wa.s 
judged as being an appropriate statistic for treatment 
of data. Tliis statistic permitted measurement of a 
relationship between the four factors respectively. Scores 
from the DV-CDI, lACG, course grades, and G.P.A. , were 
tabulated and the correlations computed. 



Phase 11: Null Hypothesis: There will be no significant change in 



attitudes toward children for students enrolled in Child 
Development 1 over the semester as reflected on the lACG. 

A "t" test was utilized to treat the data. This 
statistic permitted a comparison of pretest and jiost tost 
scores on the lACG to determine significant attitude change 
toward children. Initial and final scores from six 




scales on the lACG were tabulated and the "f' 
test computed for Phase II of this study. 

Phase III; Null Hypothesis; The observation experiment will effect no 
attitude difference between students having an observation 
experience and those not liaving an observation experience. 

An analysis of variance was selected as the statistic for 
treatment of data. A two-factor mixed design of subjects 
over groups by trials permitted: 

1. Comparison of the interaction effects between trials 
by experimental versus control situation on the six 
scales, respectively. 

2. Comparison of the differences in tlte attitude cliange 
between the experimental and control groups for each 
of the six scales, respectively ; and 

3. Evaluation of tlie chatiges in attitudes sliown by the 
subjects during the trial period of one semester on 
the six scales, respective ly . 

Both initial and final measurements were taken in order 
to give tlte research a more complete analysis of the problem. 

Blocking the data consisted of tlie following designs: 

PHASE 1 PHASE 11 I'HASl^ I 1 1 

COURSE 



lACG 


G.P. A. 


dv-cdi 


GR/XDE 


PRE 


POST 




CO.NTROl. 1;,M' 


f 

1 

1 

i 

1 .\ = lUU 
1 

i_ 


N = 100 


N = 100 


N = 100 

1 




N = 50 


N = 50 


Pre 


N = 20 |\ 21) 

. _ J 




Post 


N = 20 !n - 20 

1 
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InasmiiCli as this study was cxploritory and due to the iwaucity of 
roscardi in the area of students attitudes toward children and their 
knowledge of child development, the .OS level of significance was selected 
as the basis for rejection of the null hypotheses. Rejection of the null 
hypotheses at the .05 level of significance was interpreted as: 

1. an indication that the child development course was successful 
in changing attitudes as a by-product of knowledge and under- 
standing in child development; 

2. that a positive relationsli ip does exist between attitudes toward 
children and knowledge and understanding of child development, 
course grade and grade point average and; 

3. that observation experiences have a significant effect on 
changing student attitudes w'nile studying child development. 
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FINDINGS /\N1J ANALYSIS 



The purpose of the statistical analyses was to test the null hypotheses 
in Phases I, II, and III. These included: 

Phase I. Students in the child developnient course will reflect no 
positive correlation of the affective (attitudes) , and 
cognitive scores (knowledge and understandings) ; course 
grade and cognitive scores; course grades and affective 
scores ; course grades and G.P.A.; G.P.A. and cognitive 
scores; and G.P.A. and affective scores at the conclusion 
of the Child Development I course; 

Phase II. Students in the Child Development course will reflect no 
significant clianges in attitudes toward children over a 
period of one semester; 

Phase III. Students involved in observation experiences while engaged 
in the child development course (experimental) will have no 
greater change in attitudes toward children than students in 
the course without the observation experience (control) . 

Data collected were analyzed for the specific purposes of: 

1. Studying the relationships of; 



a . 


Course 


grades 


to cumulative 


C.P 


.A. 


b. 


Course 


grades 


to scores on 


the 


I ACC 


c . 


Course 


grades 


to scores on 


tlic 


DV-CUI 


d. 


G.P.A. 


to the 


DV-CDi 






e . 


G.P.A. 


to the 


I ACC 






f . 


DV-CDI 


to the 


lACG 
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Conijjari/ij^ attitude change, and the direction of cliange 
in relation to the democratic - developmental phi losoph\- 
of child guidance, for subjects over a period of one semester in 
a child development course; and 
3. Comparing interaction and main effects of the experimental 
[observation) versus control [non-observat ion) situat i ons 
over one semester. 

Tiie analysis of data with discussion of findings is presented within 
the framework of the three phases undertaken in the study. 

Phase 1 

The Pearson's Product Moment Correlation was applied to data in the 
first phase of the study to test the null hypothesis that students studying 
child development in the introductory course will not reflect positive 
correlations, respectively, of course grade with G-P.-A.; course grade with 
cognitive scores; course grade with affective scores; G.P.A. with cognitive 
scores; G.P..A. with affective scores and cognitive scores with affective 
scores. Table I presents a summary of these correlations. ;\nalysis revealed 
a greater positive relationship between course grade and G.P.A. than between 
any otlier combinations of the factors tested. Tlie course grade and the G.P.A. 
when correlated with the above factors, respectively, resulted as more 
powerful predicters of student performance than either the l.ACG or 1)\'-C1M. 

The null hypothesis of no correlation was rejected at the .05 level fc)i- 
course grade with G.P.A. (r = .69), G.P.A. with DV-CDI (r = .'17), 
course grade with DV-CDI (r = .41), and course grade with lACG (r = .31). 
Although the correlations of .24 between G.P.A. and the lACG, and .21 
between lACG and DV-CDI were positive, neither was significant at the 
.05 level upon application of the critical ratio z. 
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TABI.li I 



SlJMmRY OF CORRliLATIONS !-OR PllASH 1 



- 


Variables 


Pearson’s r 


Critical Ratio z 


P 




Course Grade: G.P.A. 


.69 


4 . 85 


< . OS 




G.P.A.: DV-CDl 


.47 


5.29 


^.os 


- 


Course Grade: DV-CDl 


.41 


2.87 


4. OS 




Course Grade: lACG 


.51 


2. 17 


<.os 




G.P.A. : lACG 


.24 


1.68 


NS 




DV-CDl : lACG 


.21 


1.47 


Ns: 




ERIC 
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P hase 11 

llu' "t" analysis was used to test tlie null liypotlicsis tliat students 
studying cluld development witliiit a cognitive orientation in an 
introductory cliild development course will reflect no significant cliange 
in attitudes toward children over one semester. Tlie lACG post test group 
mean score was significantly liiglier tlian the lACG pretest group mean score. 
tliL'S reflecting greater acquired agreement with the democratic-deve lojniiontal 
pliilosopiiy of cliild guidance. The null hypothesis of no difference in atti- 
tudes between trials was rejected at the .001 level of significance witli a 
"t ’ of 5,08 at 99df. 

Phase I II 

Data collected by the lACG ivere analyzed and reported for six areas 
of cliild guidance. Tlie independent variables, scales 1 through 6, measured 
attitudes in the respective areas. Presentation of data for each scale 
is included in the third phase of the study. ^'igure 1 explicates, graphically, 
the comparison of e.xperimental ana control group scores prior to and following 
the child development course. Careful assessment of the graph illustrates 
attitude change for each scale, as reflected by the interaction and main 
effects of a two factor mixed design of subjects over groups by trials 
ana.lysis of variance. 

Scale I, Understand ing the Child 

Initial measurement of child development students' attitudes toward 
child guidai.'-e by the independent variable. Understanding the Child, 
indicated a significant difference between the experimental and control 
group mean scores. Both groups increased scores over the semester in 
the direction of greater agreement with the democratic-developmental 
philosophy of child guidance, thus indicating no real difference between 
experimental and control groups during the experiment. 
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TAB LLi II 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE COMP'VRINC EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS 
OVER THE TRIAL PERIOD OF THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENT 



Scale 1, Understanding the Child 



Source 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Me an 
Square 


F 

Ratio 


IT'oE:.!- 
b i 1 i t }• 


Between all Subjects 


59 


12.149 








bxperi mental Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


■'.968 


5.968 


30 .613 


<.001 


Error 


38 


6.181 


.165 






Within all Subjects 


40 


3.228 


1 






Pretest versus 
Post Test 


1 


.292 


. 292 


3.792 

1 

i 


NS 


Conditions X Trials 


1 


.001 


.001 


.015 


NS 


Error 


38 


2 . 935 


.077 






Total 


79 


15.377 

j 


1 


1 

I 


1 



F 1,138 (.001) = 12.61; F 1,158 (.01) = 7.31; F 1,138 (.05) 



4.08 
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riic two-faclor analysis ol' variancu resulted in no s i.gni L'leaiil, 
interaction effect ol' experimental versus control conditions by tlie trial 
period, thus failing to reject the null liypotliesis of no interaction effect. 
Apparently, the magnitude of difference between experimental and control 
groups was not great enough to effect significant change when the two 
variables wore analyzed ii combination. 

Tile null hypotlicsis tliat no difference would occur bctwc:en experimental 
and control conditions was rejected at the .001 level by the analysis of 
variance statistic. Wlien studied grapliically (figure 1) however, it can be 
seen tliat tlie difference between experimental and control groups remained 
pro]->ort ional ly the same from pretest to post test level. No significant 
difference was found between trials for scale 1, tlius the null hypothesi.s 
tliat no difference over tlic trial period would occur was not reiected. 

Table II summarizes the comparison of Scale 1 mean squares for the inler- 
action terms and main effects from pretest to post test period. Thus, 
for tlie area of understanding the child, subjects having had the experimental 
observation experience while studying child development did not change 
attitudes significantly when compared with subjects not having the obse^va- 
t ions . 

Scale 2, Reflecting and .■Accepting t he Child's Feelings 

'Hie analysis of variance computed on data for Scale 2, summarized in 
Table III, revealed no significant F ratios for interaction or main effects, 
thus, no significant change in subjects' attitudes in the area of reflecting 
and accepting children's feelings occured by the conclusion of the semester's 
experience. The null nypotheses were not rejected for Scale 2. 

Scale 3, Redirecting Und esirable Behavior 

The F ratios in Table IV for Scale 3 reveal no significant difference 
in interaction effects of tlie experimental group's attitude change from 




TABin in 



.VNAI.VSIS 01- 
OViiR Tllli 

Scale 



VARIANCL', COMPARING CXPHRIMENTAL AN'D CONTROL SUBJLC'l’S 
TRIAL PERIOD OF THE CHILD DEVDLOP^ENT EXPEIUTENT 

2, Reflecting and Accepting the Child's Feelings 







Sum of 


Mean 


F 


P roba- 


Source 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


Ratio 


bi 1 i t\- 


Between all Subjects 


39 


9.795 








Experimental Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


.615 


. 615 


. 254 


NS 


Error 


38 


9.180 


.242 






Within All Subjects 


40 


3.777 








Protest Versus 
Post Test 


1 


.013 


.013 


.133 


NS 


Conditions X Trials 


1 


.032 


.032 


.327 


NS 


Error 


38 


3.732 


.098 






Total 


79 


13.572 








F 1,138 (.001) = 12.61; 


F 1,138 


(.01) = 7.31; 


F 1,138 


(.05) = 


4.08 
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TABLH IV 



ANALYSIS 01- 
()V1-,R Till: 



VARl/V\C;i: COMPARING hXPLRlM ITAL AND CONTROL SIJIULCTS 
TRIAL PliRIOD OF Till- CHILD DHVLLOPMP.NT HXPF.RlMliNT 



Scale 3, Redirecting Undesirable Behaviors 
















Sum of 


Mc;in 


F 


Proha- 


Source 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


Rat i 0 


b 1 . 1 i ty 


Between all Subjects 


59 


9.946 








experimental Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


.258 


.258 


1.012 


NS 


Lrror 


38 


9.688 


.255 






Wittiin all Subjects 


40 


4.063 








Pretest Versus 
Post Tes' 


1 


.080 


.080 


.769 


NS 


Conditions X Trials 


1 


.029 


.029 


.279 


NS 


error 


58 


3.954 


. 104 






Total 


79 


14.009 








F 1,158 (.001) - 12.61; 


F 1,158 


(.01) - 7.31; F 1,138 


(.05) 


4.08 
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prelesl lo post test w1h.ti eompared t.) tlie control jtroup's attitude Inu.;,-. 
over tlie same trial period; no significant difference between experimental 
atid control conditions; and no significant difference between pretest a?id 
post test scores. As a result of the experimental situation, failure to 
reject the null h>diotheses occured at the .05 level of significance for all 
thra-' tcrms--interaction, between conditions, and betweer. trials. Differences 
which were manifest in attitudes toward redirecting behavior, held b\’ the 
experimental and control groups prior to and following the experiment, 
were thus ascribed, b}' the analysis of variance, to natural variability. 

Scale 4, lincouraging Verbalization 

Table V summarizes the analysis of variance data for Scale -1. 

Coinputations revealed significant difference, at the ,05 level, for 
interaction effects of treatments over the trial period, thus reject inp. 
the null hypothesis of no interaction effects. However, when the main 
effects were analyzed independejitly, there was neither significant difference 
between treatments nor between trials', thus the null hypotheses for the 
main effects could not be rejected at the .05 level. Differences in 
attitudes in the area of language development occurred only on the basis of tlu 
combined effect of type of experience and trial period. 

Scale 5, bi couraging Independence and Initiative 

Tlie analysis of variance for Scale 5 revealed no difference between 
interaction effects of trials by type of experience, thus attributing !o 
natural variability any attitude differences. Rejection of the null 
liypothcsis of no interaction effects failed at the .05 level. Between 
trials, pretest versus post test, significant difference at tlie .01 level 
was computed with an F ratio of 9.872 on 1, 38df. There was a gain in 
attitude scores over the trial periods when considering the experimental 
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TAiii.i: 



ANALYSIS 01' VARl/V\Cli COMPARING LXl'liRl MliNTAL AND CONTROL SUB.JliC'1'S 
0\'LR THL TRIAI. PliRlOU OP TllL CHILD DLVBLOPMliNT LXPLRl Nft-lN'l' 

Scale 4, Encouraging Verbalization 



Source 


DF 


Sum. of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 

Rat 'i 0 


I’rol^a- 
bi 1 'i ty 


I5ct veen All Subjects 


39 


8.262 








Experimental Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


.006 


.006 


.028 


NS 


L rror 


5S 


8.256 


.217 






Within all Subjects 


40 


4 . 361 








Pretest Versus 
Post Test 


1 


.309 


.509 


5.453 


NS 


Conditions .X Trials 


1 


.614 


.614 


6.822 


z:.os 


Hrror 


38 


5.438 


.090 






Total 


1 

79 


12.625 








1 













F 1,158 (.001) = 12.61; F 1,138' (.01) = 7.51; F 1,158 (.05) 
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,\NALVS1S OP VAP.1,\NCP COMPARING PXPPRIMENTAL /V\D CONTROL SUBJLCTS 
0\'LR Till: TRIAI. !T:RIOD OP THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENT 



Scale 5, Encouraging Independence and Initiative 







Sum of 


Mean 


p 


Prob a- 


Source 


DP 


Square 


Square 


Ratio 


b i 1 i ty 


Between all Subjects 


59 


11.946 








Experimental Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


.029 


.029 

( 


.092 


NS 


Error 


58 


11.917 


1 

1 .514 






Within all Subjects 


40 


5.746 








Pretest Versus 
Post Test 


1 


.770 


.770 


9.872 


< .01 


Conditions X Trials 


] 


.001 


i .001 
i 


.015 


NS 


Error 


58 


2.975 


> 

j .078 






To t a 1 


79 

1 


15.692 


1 

i 







P 1,158 (.001) = 12.61; F 1,158 (.01) - 7.51; P 1,158 (.05) - 4.D.S 



t 
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control subjects as a composite yroup, The null hypothesis tluit lu^ 
difference will occur over the semester was rejected at the .01 level, 
i'lie null hypothesis of no difference between treatments, however, was not 
rejected at the .Oh level. Table VI summarizes comparison of mean squares 
for the independent variable, Encouraging Independence and Initiative. 

Scale 6, Encouraging Creativity 

,-\n analysis of variance resulted in significant difference for the 
interaction effects on Scale 6. An f ratio of 4.157 on 1, 58df, i-eported in 
'lalile VII, indicated a signif.,cant difference at the ,05 level between 
attitudes of the experimental and control groups from the jiretest to the 
post test period. The null hypothesis of no interaction effect was rejected 
at tne .05 level. IVlicn the main effects were considered i ndcpendeuf 1 , 
significant difference did not occur betwen conditiciiD or between trials, 
thus rejection of the null hypotheses of no differences between main effects 
failed at the .05 level. 
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TABLli VII 



/VNAl.VSIS 01' 
OVHR Till! 



VARLVNCi; COMI'ARING LXPHRIMHNTAL ;VNU CONTROL SUBJLCTS 
T''’\L PLRiOU OF THL CHILD DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENT 



Scale 6, Encouraging Creativity 





1 


Sum of 


Mean 


F 


IT'oba- 


Source 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


Ratio 


b i J i t y 


Between all Subjects 


39 


10. 448 








i:xj)crimcnta 1 Versus 
Control Conditions 


1 


. 101 


. 101 


.371 


NS 


brror 


38 


10.347 


. 272 






Within All Subjects 


40 


2.280 








}' retest Versus 
Post Test 


1 


.117 


.117 


2 . 294 


NS 


Conditions X Trials 


1 


.212 


.212 


4. 157 


< . 05 


error 


58 


1.951 


.051 






Total 


79 

1 

1 


12.728 




1 

i 




F 1,158 (.001) - 12.61; 


F 1,158 


(.01) - 7.51; 


F 1,158 


(.05) = 


4. 08 



! 
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CONCLUSION' /\iNI) SUMM-\RY 



The primary purpose of this study was to statistically determine tlie 
predictive power of affective and cognitive variables, measure the 
students' affective and cognitive levels of development, and examine the 
rolationsliip of tlic affective domain to the cognitive domain of students. 

The project included clianging the format of the existing course, a redesign 
of tile structure of the lecture and laboratory situations and tie deve lo]-iment 
of iinjiroved Instructional media. 

.A.I1 underlying assumption of this study was that students, through tin, 
use of modified instructional packages and within the framework of a 
cognitive orientation, would significantly change attitudes toward children 
during the Child Development I course. 

Data were obtained from 100 randomly selected subjects, in the Child 
I'cvelopment I course at Stout State University. Participants were students 
with sophomore or above standings, 

The INTENTORY OF ATTITUDES ON CHILD GUIDANCE was used to measure 
attitudes in six areas of child guidance before and after the course. 'lie 
DV-CHILD DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY was developed and used to measure cognitive 
levels of the subjects in seven areas of child development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three phases of investigation were undertaken to accomplish the 
objectives of this project. Conclusions for each of the pliases are 
summai'i ced : 

Phase I was c ‘.tudy of the relationships between four variables, 
respectively: course grade, grade ooint average, DV-CDI and lACG, The 
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1 lit I'ouuct ory olii Id di.-vc coursu, itLuined to serve as a t-'mindat i on 

I'M' iiicreasiii).', skills air coiniictcnc i cs in the aft'oetive, cognitive and 
psydiumotor doipaiiis, evidenced that studenta' cognitive performances in 
ctiiUl deve lOi-'inci.t were significantly correlated with course grades and 
grade point averages. These positive correlations of course grade and grade 
point average witli the clrild development inventory, respectively, support 
the relevance of the child development instrument to the course. A significant 
position correlation between the lAQl and ‘‘he course grade refloat cons i at enc;, 
between the course and attitude change toward children. The analysis, 
tiowcver, did not support the child guidance attitude inventory as a significant 

jiredictor of students' cognitive performance 

I’hase II was an c.x.ami nati on of the cliange in clii Id guidance attitudes 

during an introductory child development course. Cliild guidance attitudes 
were measured prior to and following enrollment in the course. Coiii[)arisan 
of tile group mean scores indicated a significant change in cliild guidance 
attitudes by tlie ciass as a whole. The change r.^flected an increase in 
agreement wi'h tlie democratic-developmental philosophy of child guidance. 

These data inferred tlie effectiveness of changing student attitudes toward 
cliild guidance by using a cognitively oriented study of child developiiieni . 

Phase III was a stud'' of the differences in child guidance attitudes 
betwci-r, un experimental (observation) and a control (non-observation) 
group of students. This piiase was designed to letermii.c wictiicr or not tlie 
experience of observing children while sf dying cliild development wouivi effect 
a significant cluinge in child guidance attitudes. Data were examined to 
dotcniiine the extent of child guidance attitude change between experiment a! 
and control groups. The experimental subjects ongagod in observation ui' 
cliildron during the course while the control subjects engaged in the same 
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course wiLhouL the ol)Servat ion , The evaluation was based on results fi-oin 
six inde;)endent variables of the lACG. Conclusions are summariccd for the 
six s e a 1 e s ; 

Scale 1; Understanding the Child - Tlie attitude cliange resulting from 
the combined effect of the child development course and an observation experience 
was not statistically significant when the attitudes of tlie experimental 
group were compared with tliose of the control group. Neither tlic trial 
i)oriod, nor tlie experimental situation, respectively, effected changes in 
attitudes when tlie experimental and control groups were compared. Tlie child 
development course, exclusive of the obse vation experiment, appears to have 
had some influence on both the experimental and control groups' under- 
standings of children. 

Scale 2: Reflecting and Accepting the Child's feelings - There were no 

significant differences in attitude changes of students on Scale 2 when 
experimental an-^ control groups were compared. Neither the child develoiniient 
course nor the observation experience appear to have influenced the students' 
attitudes in this area. 

Scale 3; Redirecting Undesirable Behavior - The child development 
course, with or without the observation experiment appeared to have no 
influence on changing students' attitudes in the area of redirecting undesirable 
behavior , 

Scale 4: encouraging Verbalization - In the area of language development, 

the only significant change ii attitudes occured as a result of the combined 
effect of tlie observation expe ience and the course. Tlie experimental grou[> 
indicated a significant change in attitudes in the .area of language 
deve lopment . 
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Scalc S: l.iicoiwai; i.iig I ndcpeiidL'iice and initi al ivc -- i'<y the end ol' the 

course, the ex()erimeiil al and conlroi grou]is changed attitudes s Lgn i t’ieant ly 
in tl\e ap-a ol‘ encouraging independence and initiative. i'he course a[i]iears 
to have i nl’liienced attitude change exclusive of the observation cxjierience. 

Scale b: lincouraging Creativity - Tiie measurement of attitudes witli this 

independent variable indicated tliat the experimental group reflected a 
significantly liiglier score than tlie control group. The ebservation expei’ieiice 
appears to luivc had a significant influence upon tlie student attitudes toward 
encouraging creativity in a manner conductive to creative expression through 
various media and processes of the clii Id ' s clioice ratlicr than promoting 
creative expression b\- focusing on a iLnisIied product. 

There appears to be relatively little attitude cliange which can he 
ascribed to the experience of observing children while studying cliild 
development wlion compared with tl\e influence of the course without this 
experience. Tiius, the findings of Phase 111 of this study, generally, do 
not support the liypotlicsis tliat a change in attitude will occur as a 
result of an observation experience. A ceiling effect could possibly a|i|ily 
to tile lack of measured cliange exhibited on some scales because tlu- .itiitiule 
scores of students were already at relatively high levels. 

Tile C.O.R.U. project provided implications for restructuring the Child 
Development 1 course in order to more effectively and efficicntl)- 
moc* the course objectives. In an attempt to focus upon specific areas of 
development, and evidences of cliildren's development in these arena, the 
course design as implemented in this study was modified. Tlie lew design 
incorporated, on a weekly basis, two one-hour lectures serving three' hundred 
or more students, one hour of laboratory-d iscussion groups of twenti' i. twenty- 
five students for participation, interaction and instruction and one hour 
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uf planned observation of children, Tlio ol)Scrvation laborator>' was 
desiipied to ylve direction and purpose for observations followed li)’ 
discussion and evaluation. 

In view of the results 3f this study, these investigators agree witli 
FislU)cin (1967) wlio reported tliat while investigators liave argued tliat tradi- 
tional attitude measures will not predict behavior, tliey liave usually questioned 
tile measurements of attitude ratlier than the assumption of an at ti tude-liehav i or 
re 1 at Lonsli ip . Tlicyalso argue tliat most traditional measures of attitude are 
oversimplified and fail to consider the individual's cognitions and conations. 
Tile investigators of tliis study do not attempt to solve tlie attitudc-beli.iviur 
problem by expanding the definition of attitute to include tlie affective, 
cognitive and conati^'e components. Tiiey do, liowcver, consider that the 
interaction of these components are significant to attitude formation and 
tliat attitude change must be considered in planning learning activities 
in the realm of their theoretical and practical application. 

liducators have arrived at a point when they must accept tiie ch.allenge 
to go beyond im.asuring and undorstanuing attitude change to that of us inn, 
cognition to produce attitude change. Based on t e premise that beliefs 
and opinions are symbols of attituile and that these serve as a means for 
measuring attitude change, learning experiences must be planned to effii.t 
change in preconceived ideas toward an object or situation. Continuous 
assessment of course design and content in relation to desireJ student 
performance is imperative if instructional improvement is to be accomp 1 i shed . 

'fo effect cognitive aiul/or affective change, courses and e\pcrience.s mu.st In- 
planned with clearly defined goals and in the context of behavioral objerlives. 
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SUMMy\RY 




The prj mar)' puriio.se of this st.udy was to statistically determine tile 
predictive power of affective and cognitive variables, measure the students' 
affective and cognitive levels of development and examine the rel at i onslti p 
of the affective domain to tlie cogntive domain of students. 'Die underlying 
assumjition of tlie study was that through the use of modified instructional 
packages and within the framework of cognitive orientation, students would 
s igni ficant 1\- change attitudes toward children during an introduccory 
child development course. 

Data were collected from 100 randomly selected students of sopliomore 
or above standing enrolled in tlie Child Development 1 course at Stout 
Stale University. Instrumentation included the INVENTORY OF ATTITUDES ON 
CHILD GUID.-XN'CE (Kinzic, 196?) and the DV-CHILD DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY 
(Draper and Vansickle, 1969). Data were also collected from the course 
grades and the university cumulative grade point averages. 

A tliree-phase study permitted statistical treatment of data for testing 
the above assumption. The results supported the hypothesis that student 
performance in the course can be predicted from the DV-CHlLD DEVEl.OPMli.NT 
INVENTORY. Signficani positive correlations occurred between the coui'se 
grade and the DV-CDI, the course grade and grade point average, the DV-CDl 
and the grade point average, and the I.NVENTORY OF ATTITUDES ON CHILD CU1D<\NCE 
and the course grade. No significant correlation occurred between the HV-i:DI 
or tlie grade point average with the Inventory of Attitudes on Child Guidance, 
respectively . 

Data analysis supported the hypothesis that a cognitively orienteii 
course would have a significant influence on changing student attitudes. 
Com|iarison of protest and post test attitude scores reflected a significant 
ciiange in child guidance attitudes by the class as a whole. 
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In general, data anai>’sis did not support the hypothesis that an 
experience of observing children while studying child development would 
significantly influence students' child guidance attitudes. No significant 
attitude changes occured in the areas of understanding the child, reflecting 
and accepting the child's feelings, redirecting undesirable behavior, 
encouraging independence and initiative, and encouraging verbalization. 

There was a significant change in student attitudes in the area of 
encouraging creativity by those students who had an observation experience. 
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Pl-RSUNAL UATA S1H:L7 



i'. 1 a ,s s 
1 . Name 



Ual c 

Date of Birth 



J.ast 

Scliool address 



First 



Mi dd 1 e 



Mo/Day/Vr 



. 


Home address 




Tel eulione 


4. 


Ai’c at 


nearest h irtB .lay 






r 


Se .\ : 1 


Male 








2 


Femai e 






() . 


Khat is 


youi- religious ])rcferoncc? 1. 


How woul 


d you describe your 




1 . 


Cat ho] ic 


religious ly ? 




2 . 


Jewish 


1 . 


Very dcvoi't 




7i . 


Protestant ; Denomination 


n 


Devout 








5 . 


Slightly religious 




4 . 


Other: Please specify 


4 . 


Indi f ferent 








5 . 


Antagonistic 


8. 


Year in 


col 1 ege : 








1 . 


Freshman 


4 . 


Senior 




1 


Sophomore 


5. 


Graduate 




3 , 


Junior 


6. 


Special 


0 ^ 


In what 


.^iie of commui'iit)* did you live most of the 


time while you 




weia' e rowing up? 








1 . 


Rural area [open country ^ farmj 








7 


Toi^ii (under 20,000 population) 








3 . 


City (20,000- 100,000) 








; . 


Large city (more than 100,000) 






10. 


Before ; 


eou were 15 years old, what state 


or county 


did you live in 




most of 


tnc time? 






1 1 . 


Vour fatlier’s name 




Age 



Street 



City 



Bi rth[) 1 ace 
Re 1 L i^iun 



City 



State 

StuTe 



tour motile:' 's name 
Address 



Age 



Street 



City 



Bi rtliplace 
iiel igion 



City 



State 
St at e 
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Presemly you are; 





1 , 


Married 


a , 


F'orjmi 1 ly engaged 


8 . 




Occas i ona 1 




> 


Widowed 


b . 


Have "understandi ng" 






dating 




5 . 


Divorced 




engagement 


9 . 




Frequent dat i ng 




4 . 


Separated 


n 
/ , 


Going steady 


10. 




Mot dating 


N . 


Father ’ s 


educat ion 


8. 9, 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 


16 , 


17, 


IS, 


15. 


Mother ’ s 


education 


8, 9, 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 


16 , 


17, 


IS 


10. 


IVliat is 


(was) your 


father ' s 


occupat, i on? 









1. Professional (doctor, lawyer, minister, teacher) 

Business (owner or manager) 

5. Public service (in gov’t, local, state or national) 

4. Clerical work fin business or j^ublic work) 

B . Sk i 1 led worker 

Semi-skilled worker 
7. Unskilled worker 

<s . Farm owner, manager 

D. Farm labor 

10. Other (wliat?) 

17. iluw would you rate your parents, religiously, during the time you were 
growing up? 

Your Mother Your Father 



1 . 


Very devout 


1 . 


Very devout 


) 


Devout 


2 . 


Devout 


.5 . 


S 1 ight ly rel igious 


3. 


Slightly rc 1 igi ous 


1 . 


Ind i fferent 


4 . 


Indifferent 


5 . 


.^\nlagonist ic to 
re 1 igion 


5 . 


Antagonistic to 
religion 



IS. Up to the time >^ou wore 15, was >'our mother employed outside the home? 
i. Full ‘lime 

?. Part time 

5, ^Not at all 

4, Mother died whci'i I was very young 



19. If \‘our mother worked outside the home: 

liow old were you when she started working? IVhat type of work did she do? 



JO. How would \'ou describe the dominance pattern between your father and mother 
in the home? 

I. Father was definitely the dominant one 

J. Father tended to be dominant 

5. It was about 50-50 

4. ^Mother tended to be dominant 

5. Mother was definitely the dominant one 

(). I w’as too young to know when home was broken 

(a)ininent s 
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Whal 


your relationship witii 


your parents up 


to the time you wore IS? 


W 1 1 h 


Vour i'athcr 


With 


your mother 


1 . 


"^\'ery close 


1 . 


Ver\’ close 


■) 


(,' ] ose 




Close 




Somewliat close 


5 . 


Somewhat close 


4 . 


Not close 


4 . 


Not close 


5 . 


Distant 


5. 


Distant 


0 . 


1 do not remember 


6 . 


1 do not remember 



What is your evaluation at present of your personality or personal attractiveness 
1 . Superior 

^Above average 
3. Average 

1. Below average 

S. Poor 
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INVHNTUk'i Ol* A'MJ'iUnhS ON OllIU.) (ii) I DANU: 

( Rev i s ed ) 

Please read each of the statemeiUs below and then rate them as follows: 
)ti'oio;Iy Ai^ree MildJ\' A^'ree Mild!)' Disagree Strongly I)isag)'ec 



There are no right or wrong answers, so answer according to your opinion. It 
is ver\* important to the study that all questions be answej'od. Some of the stat<.‘~ 
ivieiUs hill seem alike but all are necessary to show slight (.1 i f ferenccs . 

i. By exj)eeting adult beluivior from a small child, we encourage the develop- 
ment of inaturit)-. A) Strongl)' Agree; B) Mildl)^ Agree C) Mildly Disagree; 
Dl Stj’ongly Disagree. 

Nc'ither parents nor teacliers should accept the feelings of the child wlio 
is de 1 i t)crat el>' bad. A) Mildly Agree; B) Mildly Disagree; C) Stronglv 
Disagree; DJ Strongl\* agree 

B. Pun 1 sliment may teach i child what not to do, but it does not necessaril'v 
tcacli him what lie shculd do. A). Mildly Disagree; BJ Strongly Disagree; 
e')Strongi>' Agree; DJ Mi Idlv' Agree. 

4. Cliildren should l)e allowed to explain why they disagree if the\* feed tlu-ir 
own ideas arc bettor. A) Strongly Disagree; B) Strongly Agree; CJ Mildly 
Agree; D) Mildl)- Disagree. 

5. A parent or teacher should help a child when he asks for it, even though tlu* 
child could accom]Mis.h the task alone. .A) Strongly Agree; BJ ^lildl^• Agree; 
C) Mildly Disagree; DJ Strongly Disagree. 

__ 6. Wliatcver a child creates generally ha^* meaning for liini if he is permitted 

to freely express himself. AJ Mildly Disagree; Bj Strongly Disagree; 

Cj Mildly Agree: Dj Strongly Agree. 

7, Too mucii acceptance of a child encourages Itini to continue bis bad habits. 

A) Mildl\* Disagree; B) Strongly Disagree; CJ Strongly Agree; DJ Mildly 
Agree . 

If a child knows tliat an adult understands how he feels it makes iiim loss 
anxious. AJ Stroiygly Disagree; BJ Strongly Agree; CJ Mildly Agrc'e; 

DJ Mildly Disagree. 

D. An adult should help children find acceptable ways of expressing negative 

feelings. Aj Strongly Agree; BJ Mildly Agree; Cj Mildly Disagi'ee; 

Dj Strongly Disagree. 

lU. A child has a right to his own point of view and ought to be allowed to 
express it. AJ Mildly Agree; BJ Mildly Disagree; CJ Strongl)^ Agree; 

DJ Strongly Disagree. 
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jl. It' a parent ur teacher secs that the cliLld is doing an activit)’ vei>’ 

slov.lv, the child should lie shown immciUat c 1 y what to do aiul how to do it. 

\) Mildly hisagroe; B) Strongly Disagree; C) Strongly Agree; 01 Mildly 
Agree . 

1 . Patterns and tracing materials should be provi^led for the child to use in 

art work. AJ Strongly Disagree; B) Strongly Agree: C) Mildly Agree; 

0) Mildly Disagree. 

l.S. Boys should he taught early to "take it like a man" when they arc liurt . 
a; Strongly Agree; B] Mildly Agree; CJ Mildly Disagree; DJ Strongli’ 

Disagree . 

hi. When a child gets a bump or bruise, it is helpful to tell him that >’uu know 
it hurts. A) Mildly Agree; B.) Mildly Disagree; C) Strongly Disagree; 

Dj Strongly .Agree. 

LS. Wiien a child is angry, he should be given a chance to let off steam in 
some harmless activity. A) Mildly Disagree; B) Stongly Disagree; 

C) StrongU’ Agree; D] Mildly Agree. 

1(1, A child c;in get rid of some of his "Bad" feelings b>- being allowed t talk 
about them. A) Strongly Disagree; B) Strongl)- Agree; CJ Mildly Agree; 

D) Mildly Disagree. 

17. It is better for a child to fall from a tree and break a leg tlian t.i be 
afraid of doing an>’thing without the approval of an adult. A) Stroiigl> 

Agree; B) Mildly Agree; C) Mildy Disagree; DJ Strongly Disagree. 

IS, A cl'.ild should be encouraged to produce a neat finished product when doing 
art work, AJ Mildl)’ Agree; BJ Mildly Disagree; CJ Strongly Disagree; 

D) Strongly .Agree. 

ID. .Adults should know some-tiling about the ability of the child so rhe>- du not 
o.xpcct too little from him. AJ Mildly Disagree; BJ Strongly Disagree; 

CJ Strongly Agree; D) Mildly Agree. 

do. Parents and teachers should try to concentrate on wliat a cJiild is doing in- 
stead of how he feels. Aj Strongly Disagree; B) Strongly Agree; Cj Mildly 
Agree; DJ Mildly Disagree. 

dl, I'.hcn soeiet)- does not approve of things a child does, an adult should lielp 
the child find acceptable ways of achieving his original purpose.s. 

A) Strongly Agree; BJ Mildly Agree; CJ Mildly Disagree; D) Strongly 
Disagree . 

22 . When a child is in trouble, he should not bo punished for talking about it 
v.itli his tcacher.s or parents. A) Mildly .Agree; BJ Mildly Disagree; 

CJ Strongly Disagree; DJ Strongly Agree. 

do. Little arguements and fights that break out among children are be.st handied 

In- the children themselves. AJ Mildly Disagree; BJ Mildly Agree; C) St i-ongl> 
Disagree; DJ Strongly Agree. 
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lUMK i ii;,;s aiui jiaintinj’s iiiadc bs’ nouii^ chiJai'oii ai'u mcaiuiii; 1 (.'ss and Inua' 
iiu value lo tlicm. Aj Siroiigl)' Uisagrec; B) Strongly Agree; H Mildly 
Ag re e , I > ) M 1 1 d 1 >' 1) i s ag r e c . 

Tliere arc so man_\- individual differences in cliildren tluit it is ftiolisli 
to anticipate tliat all clu Idrcn should behave the same. A) Strongly 
Agree; B) Mildly Agree; C) Mildly Disagree; Dj Strongly Disagree. 

In guiding a child, an adult should try to understand the situation from 
tile child's point of view. ,\) Mildly Agree; B) Mildly Disagree; 

(■) Strongly Disagree; D) Strongly Agree. 

Sliaming and blaming the cliild are effective wa\-s of changing undes i lail) 1 e 
behavior. A) Mildl>' Disagree; B) Strongly Disagree; C) Strongl>- Av.ree; 

D) Mildly Agree. 

Parents and teachers should listen when a child talks to them. Ai Strongly 
Disagree; B) Strongly .Agree; C) Mildly Agree; D) Mildly Disagree. 

[f a eiii Ki is permitted :i choice, adults should honor the choice no mallei' 
what the outcome. A) Strongly Agree; B) Mildly Agree; Cj Mildly Disagree; 
Dj Strongly Disagree. 

If a child is to acquire skill in creative expression he needs to liave 
examples to follow. AJ Mildly Agree; B) Mildly Disagree; C) Strowgl)- 
Disagree; D) Strongly Agree. 

If an adult accepts a child as he is this helps the child accept himself. 

A) Miidl>- Disagree; B) Strongly Disagree; Cj Strongly Agree; Dj Mildly 
.Agree . 



iVhen :i child feels ver)' strong about something, it i.s helpful to the cJiild 
for tile adult to put tliesc feelings into words. Aj Strongl)' Disagree; 

Bj Strongly Agree; Cj Mildly Agree; Dj Mildly Disagree. 

When a child misbeiiaves it is generally the result of misunderstanding, 
aiiger, fear or hurt. .Aj Sti'ongly .Agree; B) Mildly .Agree; Cj jMildly 
Disagree; Dj Stro'ngly Disagree. 

A chiUi's ideas should be seriously considered when making decisions tliat 
affect him. A) Mildly Disagree; Bj Mildly Agree; Cj Strongly Disagree; 

Dj Strongly .Agree. 

Ciii Idren siiould be kept away from all hard jobs which might bo too difficuir 
and discouraging to liim, Aj Mildly Disagree; Bj Strongly Disagree, 

Strongl)' .Agree; Dj Mildly .Agree. 

Wlien a child is painting or drawing, an adult should ask the cliild w!is.< 
js in his picture. Aj Strongly Disagree; Bj Strongly Agree; C) Mile);' 
•Agree; Dj Mildly Disagree. 
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INVliNTOl V OF ATTiTUUBS ON CHILD GUIDANCL 
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TITLFS 

1. Understanding the cl\ild 

2. Reflecting and accepting feelings 
5. Re-directing beliavior 

4. Encouraging verbalization 

5. Encouraging independence and initiative 

6. Encouraging creativity 



* Reverse scores 



Nuvc'.'iiiK' , i \''y 
I'/ V lilt.-y 1 V. k i 



l)V-UilU) IJl-AM-.LUPMliNT INVliNTORV 



I’luasc read the t a le iieii I s Ik'Iou and rank the choices from 1 to 4. Mark 

1 for your best answer, 2 for next to best, 3 for third choice and 4 

for the poorest answer, 

1. Special enrichment programs in the home and in cliildren's programs 

involving the use of pictures, stories, dramatic play, housekeeping 

activities and trips around the neighborhood will; 

a. help children develop language abilities. 

I, . help children in oridianages but would probably not be helpful 
for children in most homes. 

c. have little effect on language development because children 
have plenty of time for talking during playtime and while the\- 
are with their mothers. 

d. help all children develop language skills. 

2. I'uriJig the child's early yeai'S, motor development means; 

a. as a child grows, ceitain parts of his body mature and he begin- 
to control functions such as walking, talking, and feeding himsell 
without lie Ip from adults. 

i'. the child's central over most parts of his body docs not re.aily 
~ begi/i until after he starts school. 

c. at age 5. the child begins to develop more control over parts 

of the body used for throwing, catching, writing, hammering, etc. 

d. at 4 or 5 years of age, the child begins to gain control 
over parts of liis body used for walking, running, swimming, 
climbing, feeding and dressing. 

3. Influences which can have the greatest impact on the physical development 

of a young child are: 

a. a iiome with many intellectual and enrichment materials. 

b. good fooi.ls , proper exercise, and clean living conditions. 

c. growing up in the right kind of neighborhood. 

^d. medical c.xaminat i ons , immunization and dental care. 

4. Which of the following is true about how children learn? 

a. One of the first ways a baby learns is by finding out that some 
tilings are hard or soft, some are rough or smooth, and some are 
light or heav>-. 

b. Ciiildren often learn how things look and feel and taste before 
they can talk about them. 

c. Children often understand the meaning of words such as "coopera t i c.n 
"sharing", and "love" before they can do these. 

d. Ciiildren usually talk about how tilings look or feel or taste hetiuv 
they know that some things look big, some feel hard, and some taste 
sweet . 
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. MuMi a >a.niii;; v.'hihl Icarus abour d i 1'1'ercnt smells, sizes, textures, 
tastes and sounds: 

a. lie is Jearniiir, through his senses. 

I). he is beginning to understand tlie world around him. 

c. lie is finding out that some things are very niueii alike and some 
tilings are very differtuit. 

d. he has reached his highest level of thinking. 

6. The development of a child before birth (prenatal development) ina\- 
be influenced most liy : 

a. the father's attitudes, 
the age oi' the mother. 

c. the mother's emotional state 

d. the mother's nutritional and health conditions. 

7 . A se 1 f - conce])t is : 

a. how the child sees himself and what he thinks about himself. 

1) . liow the child acts around others and what he says. 

c. what a child's mother or father thinks about him. 

d. if the child has a difficult time sleeping it is because 
he iias a poor scl f-concept . 

8. Young children often go through a stage of asking many questions. 

This questioning behavior: 

a. shows that the child is ready to start nursery school or kindergarten. 

b. IS mostly a way the child can gain attention; thus, he should l>e 
discouraged from asking so many questions. 

c. shows that the child is curious and interested in mamy things and lie 
wants to learn about them. 

d. .shows that the child needs help as he grows and learns. 



9. Many parents are faced with tiie problem of a child wlio favors his 
left hand. Left handedness is: 

a. the result of the loft hand dominating the right liand. 

b. the result of practicing and developing patterns which started 

early in the child's life. 

c. the result of one side of the brain being more develoj)ed sinci.> birth, 

^d. tlie result of the kinds of toys a child plays with when he is a Itaby . 

10. Parents can better lielp children develop adequately if they know that 
development involves; 

a. maturation which is a process related to the physical growth 

of the child and his ability to do certain things with his body. 

b. acceleration in training a child to perform certain functions. 

c. ciicouragemcnt of the child when certain clues are given which 
indicate the child is ready. 

d. leaving the child alone because the child will gain control ovei' 
his body when the time is right. 
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11. i',in.'nr.s may cncouragi.; tln.’ir children tu increase tliinking abilities 
by ; 

a, i-roviJini', crayons, pencils, i^iaper, jiasie, [laints and such 
iiiaterials fur the child. 

h. praising tlie child's efforts and aciii evcmtoit s . 

f. allowing the child to work freely with materials around the house, 
such as hantner, wood, cloth, and nails. 

d. making the child do simple tasks over and over until he learns 
the tasks. 

12. A child will be able to work better when he starts to school if; 

a. he has had main’ different exjieri enccs , such as how things 
look, feel, smell, taste and sound. 

b. he has learned to do one thing well with his hands. 

e. lie enjoN's experi.ment 1 ng with things that help him learn, such as 
sand, water, clay, dough, and finger paints. 

d. lie knoivs the names of animals which are fluffy and fuzzy and 
the name of animals wiiich are slick, smooth and slimy. 

Id. Wiiich illustrates the normal gain of weight by the mother during 
pregtiacy ? 
a. 10-15 pounds 

h. IS- 20 pounds 

c. 21-24 pounds 

~d . 'liic range of an average of the mother's weiglit, divided by the 

weight of the fatlier. 



14. Wliat liclps the cliild to develop self-concept? 

a. .’dan)' cxpons.ive toys and man)' tilings to play with. 

“n-i. The" things he plays with, the places he plays, the toys he 
uses, and the things lie sees and liears . 

c. I'lie wa)- that ciiildron and adults talk witli him, treat him and 
play with him. 

d. T!ie kind of iiousc he lives in, the kind of food he cats, and 
the number of friends he has. 

15. In order to break a ciiild's stuttering pattern it is best to: 

a. insist tliatthe child stop stuttering and to speak clearly. 

^b . make the child feel less uncomfortable by paying little attention 
to the stuttering. 

c. encourage the child to talk about things that are interesting to him. 

d. ignore the stuttering as it is a stage which the child will outgrow. 

i(). A child's failure to respond to early motor training often results 

because : 

a. a baby does not have control of using his hands and fingers 
to gras|i or let go. 

h. the child slowly gains control over releasing an object from 
his hand. 

c. most children arc stubborn and do not have a desire to use 
their hands or fingers. 

d. a cb.ild cannot control all of his muscles because his hands and 
finger.s are still inunature. 
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17. At ccTtain times the cinlcl seems to direct all his energy toward 

doing certain things. I h i s is r i.‘ t e r reil to as the ci it leal period. 

It means: 

a. tlie time that the mother feels most uncomfortable in teaching 
the enild certain activities. 

b. the time when tiie child feels t'nc greatest desire and interest 
to begin certain tasks. 

c. something inside the child which tells them it is time to 
wake up or eat . 

d. a point in a c.hijd's life ivhen he is able to do his Itest with 
a task. 

18. Parents can help tiieir children learn to think for themselves by; 

a. placing restrictions on the child's exploration and curiosity 

^ until he is old enough to understand what he is doing. 

b. providing many situations in which he may pla\-. 

e. making sure the child knows his place b)' letting him ask questions 
only about areas whieh meet with the parents' approval. 

d, eneouraging fiie cliild to ask questions about any subject. 

id. Cliildren who have difficulties in speaking in school may have; 

a. a [iroblcm in hearing. 

b. many things to talk about at the same time. 

. brothers or sisters who do all the talking for them. 

d. no interest in what is being talked about. 

-0. As families prepare for the birth of achild the>' should know that; 

a. every emotional experience of the mother will in some 
wa>- affect tiic developing organism [unborn bab)'j . 

b. tne tin-cat of very serious defects while the baby is developing 
inside the motiier's uterus seems to be greater during the earlier 
period of prcgnacy rather than during the later period. 

c. aleoliols and drugs of any kind whicli are taken by the mother 
may liave a "bad" effect on the unborn baby. 

d. many cases of mental dcficienc)- are the result of the mother's 
illness before siie becomes pregnant. 

21. h'hicli tells about how a child feels about himself? 

a. file child must know iiow to read before he starts to school or 
he will have bad feelings about himself. 

1). A child who is not happy and does not know how to play with 
others may lack self-confidence. 

c. Tile child who thinks he is "bad" usually gets into trouble 
at school. 

d. A child who docs not know how to use puzzles, pictures, clay, 
books, toys, may have trouble learning in school. 

22. When the young child often uses the words "1", "Ml;.", "Mine" and 

"Myself" it usually means that: 

a. ' the child is developing a self concept and he needs help in 

learning to share. 

b. the child is normal and is beginning to see that he is different 
from others. 

c. the child is interested in letting others know that he has things 
that belong to him. 

d. the child is selfish and does not care about anyone excej^t himself 






;s. Wlucn ol' tiu,' following will result from being too striot wiU 

chi lilren during toilet training.- 
, 1 , Cliildren loa'rn bowel and bladder control early and quickly. 

i)'. Children m;i>- build poor attitudes toward the mother (.and 

other adults) and refuse to cooperate even when they are ready 
for toilet training. 

c. Cliildren think of themselves as "bad" if they can not succeed. 

d. Children become nervous and easily upset. 
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Heredity and environment are both important in the development ol 
children. This means that: 

a. heredity (.what the child is born with) and environment (.the 
■ ’ world in which the child lives) are both important In the 

dcvolopincnt of the child. 

b. where the child lives, the people around him, the things 
around luin and what he does may help him to grow and develop 
into a healthy and happy person if he has help in everyday livins: 

c. It Ls not as important for the child to be born with certain 
abilities as it is for him to learn to use those which he 
does have. 

d. the wa)’ a child grows depends on whether or not ho has plenty 
of toys to develop his body and TV to develop his interests. 



The child's success in solving problems is dependent upon: 

a. his ability to use symbols such as words, gestures, and figui'cs. 
the sice of his vocabulary (how many words he can use). 

c. tlie aliility to see how things go together and how things are 
alike or how things are different. 

d. whether or not the child likes school. 

S(). Parents can help a child grow and learn through his .senses by : 

a. often holding him in order to help him feel secure. 

^Li. encouraging him to know how fuzzy things feel, how sweet 
tilings taste and how nois>‘ things sound. 

c. taking him on walks or outdoors to let him see many kinds of 
things that he can touch and feel in order to learn about them. 

d. having indoor and outdoor activities that will help the 
ciiild learn while he plays--such as learning the difference 
between dirt, sand, water, and snow. 



27. The motlier and her unborn baby: 

a. sli.are the same blood system. 

b. liavc separate and unconnected blood systems. 

c. have different blood systems, but with some interchange 
of blood supply. 

d. siiare a mechanism wliich protects the baby from harmlul drugs 
and germs that the motlier may have taken. 

28. Which is must correct about the child's self-concept? 

a. If the cliild thinks his family and others do not like liim, he 
may not be able to do his best. 

b. The child will have a hard time "growing up" if he does not feel 
~ ~ good about himself. 

c. liven if a clilld thinks Ills parents do not like him, he will 
probably have no problems as he grows up if he goes to a good scliool . 

d. The way the child sees liimself is about tlie same way that liis parent ' 
see him. 
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29. riu' average elu Ul is usuaJly ready for reading instruction at al)Out 

tlie age of d. Tliis means that : 

a. children should wait until age G before beginning to read. 

b. ilu.‘ best time to begin helping children get ready for reading 
is wlien tliey are o years old. 

c. cliildron begin to get ready for reading long before tliey reach 
tlie age of 6. 

d. children should have simple books and stories which they enjoy 
while they are young. 

50. In order to help the child icarn bladder control during the 

night it is best to: 

a. ' teach the child liow to control his bladder during the daytime. 

b. give the child very little to drink before going to sleep. 

c. wake the child at least once each night for the toilet. 

d. wait until the child is about 3'^ years old and he will be ready 
to learn night time bladder control. 



.5 1. tViien we eompure the digestive s)-stem of adults with ciiildren it 

is found that: 

a. throughout early childhood the stomach and intestines arc smaller 
but the lining of the stomach and intestines is quite strong 

and durable. 

b. there are larger amounts of digestive juices in children, 
proport ionatel)' to sice. 

c. there is not much difference in the digestive system of 
children and adults so they should be able to eat the same 
amounts of the same foods. 

d. young children should be fed more often than adults and should be 
given smaller amounts of food than adults. 

32. The child's ability to think can be increased by: 

a. providing difficult problems for the child. 

b. providing many puzzles and books. 

c. taking the child on wa.iks, excursions and visits to places 
like the zoo. 

d. assisting the child v.hcnever possible to find his own answers 
to questions he raises. 

33. Young preschool children begin to learn about the world around them by; 

a. watching TV and movies. 

b. listening to stories. 

~r . understanding wlnit they can see, hear, feel, smell, and taste. 

d. learning to read good encyclopedias. 

3-1. Which of the following statements is true concerning tlie mother's 

diet during pregnancy? 

a. Proteins (for building and repairing body tissues), fats, (for 
forming fat tissue in the body and keeping it warm), and carbohydrates 
(to give strength and energy), are absolutely necessary for 

mothers to be healthy during pregnancy. 

b. CVildren who have difficulties in school may Itave had poor prenatal 
health because of the mother's poor nutritional eating habits. 

c. Malnutrition during pregnancy may cause the mother's baby to be 
born with defects. 

d. If the mother eats plontv of good meat the baby will be in good health. 
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.'vi . Which of these factors contribute )nost to the chi]d\s self 
concept to being either ’’good" or ’’bad"? 

a. The way the cliild’s parents and family members treat him. 

b. Low smart the teachers and adults think he is. 

c. What the child thinks about his parents. 

d. The kinds of food tlie child eats. 

5o. Language development occurs as the child works and plays with 
others in the family, at school, and other places. Parents 
can best help their children by; 

a. insisting that the child use correct English and pronunciation. 

b. giving the ctiild many chances to develop language by listening 
to records, watching TV and by listening to stories. 

c. reading to the child each day. 

d. giving the child a chance to talk with them about the things 
which interested him. 

^^7. The most correct statement concerning bladder and bowel control is: 

a. ihe muscles which control the organs for elimination are the 
slowest to be controlled. 

b. Muscles used for elimination are not strong enough to control 
the bladder before the child learns to walk. 

c. bio muscles for elimination and bowel control are not 

strong enough to begin toilet training before the child is 18 months old. 

^d . bie child is not developing normally unless he has good control 

of bowel and bladder muscles by the time he is one year old. 

3vS. Developmental tasks means: 

a. those tasks a child needs to learn to do well at a certain age 

if I'iO is to be a happy and useful person the rest of his life. 

. jobs children should do each day around the house. 

c. jobs or activities that a child can do with his hands. 

^d . things a child can do better at a certain age. 

‘•>9. A mottier can assist a young child’ to increase his learning ability while 
in tile kitchen by: 

a. j> laying classical music on the phonograph. 

^b . keeping the child in the high chair close to the counter or table 

where she is preparing food. 

e. helping ihe child to distinguisli between sweet and sour tastes, 

vai'icus smells, and textures by letting him play with such 
fooils a.N flour, jelly, macaroni, and others. 

d. by providing the child with wholesome nutritious foods to eat. 

•10. Parents c;in help a child i^et ready for school by: 

a. buN'ing many books and making the child learn to read. 

b. letting the cliild look at pictures and books vs^hen he wants to. 

c. reading simple stories to him a little while each day to hel]) 

him learn to enjoy stories and listening activities. 

d. letting the child collect colorful pictures and make up stories 

about them. 
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•11. IVliioli facts should mothers know in order to plan for healthy 

bah i es ? 

a. ilu' necessary food elements that supply the unborn eliild come 
from the motlier's stomach through the umbilical cord. 

b. Most miscarriages are due to problems during pregnancy i\hich 
cannot be corrected while the baby is being formed iasic.e the mother 

c. drugs used by the mother may be dangerous for the unborn, child. 

d. Smoking never causes any real problems for the pregnant mother 
or for the unborn child. 

‘12. A child who has a good self concept usually: 

a. has good thoughts about himself even when he makes mistakes. 

b. enjoys having others around him. 

"c. must be by himself while he is playing. 

d. feels good about himself. 
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li\'-ClllUJ UBVliLOPMUNT INVENTORY 

Item Inventory on Child Development Scales 
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S CALD TI'I L CS 

1. Language development 

2. Motor development 

3. Physical development 

4. Problem solving 

5. Sensory perception 

6. Prenatal development 

7. Self concept 
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Drape r /Vans i cl l . 
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CmU) bl'A'i-.LOPMIiNT 
212-124 

S'rOUT STATU UNlVliRSITY 

1. Text : Dinkmeycr, l^on C. Child Development: The Emerging Self ^ 

Ennlewood, Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall Inc. 190 .S. 
li. Introduction : The primary objective of this course is to provide an int roducr i on 

to the social, emotional, intellectual and physical domains of child dc‘vc I opment . 
It will also be helpful in providing insights and understanding about child 
rearing and guidance and helpful in successfully fulfilling your roles as 
teachers, [Kirents, and/oi' family members. 

111. ObJ oct iv es of the C ou rse : 

1. 4o develop useful concepts for studying the characteristics and dynamics 
of the developing child. 

2. I'o gain knowledge, understandings and insights wliich enable class memhors 
to function effectively in relationships with children. 

5. To seek and use facts in formulating relationships and comparisons while 
studying the problems and issues of child development. 

4. To use primary source material when analyzing issues or formulating rone l us i 

5. To distinguish editorial commentary from empirical reports. 

6. To contrast ke> developmental and interactional concepts as frames uf icU’er^.ai 
for understanding the growing human. 

7. To identify and develop processes for socialization children. 

8. To use clemcntar)^ statistical tools for reading and interpreting grapiis 
charts . 
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IV. Siij^j^k'inenLary lexts; These are sui',ecsiC(.l Tor ojitioiial reading. fl'hey ai" noi 

rci[uircci for the cour.se) 

hrechonrulyo , Marian T. . and Murplu' , Margaret. Growtli and Development of the 
Young (..hild. PliUadclpliia ; W. B. Saunders Company, 1964. 

Ilurlock, hlizabctli. Child Development . New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com|>any , I 

Johnson, Ronald C. and Gene R. Medinnus. Child Psychology . New Yoi'k; John hi 
and Sons , Inc . , 1905 . 

Mussen, I’aul Henry, Jolin Conger, and Jerome Kagan. Child Hcvclopinent and 
Personality. New York; Harper and Row, 196.5. 

■Stone, L. Joscpli and 1. Cliurch. Childhood and Adolescence . New York; Randoi.; 
House, 19.S7. 

Stott, Leland 11. Child Development, Now York; Holt, Rinehart and Winsron, 

Inc. , 1967. 

Piiompson, George, Child Psychology . Boston; Houghton-Mif f lin Company, 19oj, 

Watson, P.rnest and George Lowry. Growth and Development of Children . Cliicagc. ; 
Year Book Medical Publishers, Inc., 1967. 

Watson, Robert I. Psychology of the Child. Now York; John Wiley and Son.s , 
Inc., 196S. ' 

\' . M ajor Topics to be Considered ; 

The study of children 

1. Tile scientific method 

2. Pact vs opinion 

.1. .Avenues to knowledge 

4. bi.^tortion of reality 

B. Iheoretical frameworks 

1 , Hctorminism--Psycholanalytic 

2. Tclcologi cal--.Adlerian 

5. Development al 

■1. The need theory Approach 

C. liarl\- Childhood Development Program models 

f'. Prenatal Development 

1. Conception 

2. Influencing forces 

a. Heredity 

b. Environment 

3. Stages of prenatal development 
•1. Birth 

5. Neonate 



9f> 1 . 

Icy 
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Ci rowth and Dcvcl opim.nit 

1. Principles of i >ove 1 opnicnt 

a. hefinitio /1 of j;i‘owt)i, matnrat j on , development 

b. Individual variation 

c. i'evc 1 opment a 1 tasks 

d. (Critical periods 

e. Ages and stages 

2. Ph\‘sical growth 

a. Structure and functions of the brain 

b. Structure and functions of the nervous system 

c. Structure and functions of the teeth 

d. Structure imd functions of the bones 

e. Structure and functions of muscles 
5. Growth Pattern 

a. Computation of mean and standard deviation 

b. Age, height and weight 

c. Prediction of weight and height 

d. Use of growth norms, charts, and graphs 
c. IVeight and height sequence 

f. Diagonosis of excclleratcd or slow weiglil: 

•1 . Influences upon ph\'sical development 

a. Genetic 

b. Organic 

c . environmental 

d. Nutritional 

e. Race and culture 

S. Adjustment to physical development and disorders 

a. Adjustment consequences 

b. Male-female di-ffcreiiccs 

Motor Ucvclopment 

1. i ntroduct ioji to motor development 

a. Operational definitions of motor development 

b. Relationship of motor development to growth and maturation 

c. Neurological relationship to development of motor skills 

d. Categorization and sequence of motor development 

2. Measurements of motor development 

a. Scales of measuring motor development 

b. Assessment of normal aiid abnormal motor development 

c. Svaiiptons of accelerated and slow motor development 

3. Motor Developn^cnt sequence 

a. . Karl)’ Childhood 

b. School age child 

c. Adolescent 

4. Motor Pcvel opment adjustments 

a. Male-female differences 

b. Promotion and stimulation of motor skills 

c. Adjustments to physical defects 

d. Therapy and compensatory programs 
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liilol K-ct ual d(-vc hjpiiuMit 

1. Sensory porcepLlons 

2 . Structure of intellect 

S. Measm'ement and prediction of IQ 

4. Relation of licrcdity and environment 

5. Attitudes 

P . Motivation; Achievement/aspiration 

7. Taxonomy of cognitive domains 

8. l.anguage development 

a. Communication and learning 

b. Speed) and acquisitions 

c. lactors effecting speech development 

9. Taxonomy of affective domains 

11. Socialization 

I. !iie nature of man 

J. self Concept 

S. Moral Development 
1. Acliievement 

Adjustment mechanisms 
(t. Models foi' parent-child interaction 
Families in the future 



VI . 




Required Sunpl cmentary Readi ng (on reserve in the library): 
1. Anderson, "Historical Perspective" (1) 



2. Cannon, 


K. 


"The Concept of Contact 


Comfort" 


5. Cannon, 


K. 


"Lmotional Maturity" (4) 




1. Draper, 


11. 


"Growth and Development" 


CD 



S. breikurs, R. "dhe ABC'S of Guiding the Child" (1) 

0 . F.rickson, h. "Developmental Tasks" (1) 

7. lirickson, h. "hhite House Conference" (1) 

*8. Flanagan. Geraldine. "The First Nine Months of Life" U) 

9. Fromm, f. "Self Love, Selfishness, Self Interest" (4) 

10. Goodenough, F. "Goodenougli Draining Test f5) 

11. Gordon. A. "On the Far Side of Failure" (1) 

12. ilennis, "Montessori" (1) 

1 .A . Hubbard, L. "Message to iiarcia (1) 

M. Johnson, lilennor "Guidelines for Preschool Lenmine Programs" (1 ) 
15. kaiser--Alumninum "Communication" (4) 
lb. King, H. "Intellectual Development" (3) 
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Kirkcndall, 1-. "Moral i'oci-uoa and lnlLr|K'rsui\al Kcl .at j onsi . ■ ' i , 

Law, Norma, "m\at arc Nur.scry .Schools for?" (1) 

Magonn, "I'.mot i onal Maturity" (4) 
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